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of brutal agression and tyranny which has never mildness, firmness, and intrepidity; and to easy 
been surpassed, and which has nearly extermi-| manners, and an address which was rather 
If all other proof were to be taken away, of] nated that once amiable and gentle race. They| prepossessing, was added a conversation cha- 
the divine origin of Christianity, the perfect} treated them as wild beasts, and finally rendere :d| racterised with humility and good sense. 
adaptation of its precepts to every condition of|them vindictive and suspicious. The Bush-| “ While in C ape Town, the colonial gov- 
life; its power, in bringing under the yoke men, as those are now called, whom oppres- | ernment mi ide him a present of a very hand- 
the most licentious and savage propensities,|sion has driven to a life of plunder, live in a|some wagon, which is an article of great im- 
and the pride of the most exalted intellect, no} state of perpetual alarm; they inhabit almost} portance in South Africa. Being congratula- 
less than the weakness of childhood, might sa-jinaccessible rocks: and in the absence of all|ted on this circumstance, he replied, with a 
tisfy the candid inquirer, that so powerful yet|other means of support, steal upon the frontier|deep sigh, that it was a great burden laid upon 
simple, so comprehensive yet minute, so uni-| settlements, and carry off the oxen and sheep|him. * While these things,’ he added, ¢ will 
versal yet particular a rule of conduct could|of the boors. Yet wherever they 
have been dictated by nothing short of infinite 
wisdom, prompted by infinite mercy. I love 
to turn aside from the thorny wastes of contro- 
versy, to the green pastures and the still waters, 
where the shepherd of the fluck abides, to con- 
template the mild effulgence of the Christian 
character, as it shines forth in the lives of de- 
parted saints, to mark how the fierce savage 
of Africa and America, the docile yet voluptu- 


are treated | excite the envy of my old enemies, and I have 
with kindness and confidence, the natives show | mn iny between this and Namaqualand, every 
a docility and gentleness which have richly re-| evil which may happen on the border of the 
warded the labours of the missionaries, and|colony will be imputed to Africaneer; and 
produced some of the finest specimens of the | there is nothing I more dread than being 
Christian character. A boor, by the name of|charged with injustice and ingratitude.’ 
Pinaar, who lived on the Oliphant’s river, one} ‘* ‘To appreciate the excellence of these re- 
of the frontier settlements of the colony, was|marks, it should be recollected, that, at the 
notorious for his avarice, cruelty, and licenti-| time they were made, not more than four or 
ousness. Among the Hottentots in his service, | five years had elapsed from the period that the 
ous islander of the Pacific, and the proud in-|was Hans Africaneer, who, with his father and|man who uttered them, was the savage leader 
tellectual European, are bowed at the same}brothers, were frequently employed by Pinaar|of a savage horde. 
footstool, are taught the same lessons in the|in expeditions against the Bushmen and Nam- “ His natural boldness and intrepidity, the 
school of Christ, and feel and acknowledge the|aquas. In a fit of rage the boor attempt-/ great extent of frontier, which was open to his 
common bonds of Christian brotherhood. ed to kill the brother of Hans Africaneer,| excursions, the ease with which he could make 
Let the infidel scoff at revelation, let the| but was shot to the heart by the latter before |a descent upon the colony, and escape with his 
atheist shut his eyes, and madly declare, be-| he perpetrated his purpose. | booty into the trackless deserts beyond Nama- 
cause he will not see, that there can be no| The Hottentots in Pinaar’s service se ized | qualand, rendered him a formidable and dan- 
God; the Christian pursues the narrow path,/the arms and ammunition in their master ’s|gerous enemy, and may serve to illustrate the 
regardless of their revilings; for he well knows|house, and fled to Great Namaqualand,——|value of his friendship. Immediately after 
that the day of retribution, in which we shall | where they commenced a predatory life under | his conversion to Christianity, he sent messages 
receive according to the deeds done in the|the command of Africaneer. Their chief soon|to the chiefs of all the different tribes with 
body, will surely come upon all flesh. Yet in|rendered himself formidable to the c colonists, | whom he had ever been at war, mentioning 
aw orld, where there is so much to oppress - filling the whole frontier, to an extent of three ithe change which had taken place in his senti- 
spirit, and make the heart heavy, we need al 1) hundred miles, with the terror of his name. | ments, expressing his regret for the blood he had 
the consolations of gospel fellowship, both with} He had attacked and destroyed one of the| been the occasion of shedding, recommending 
the living and the dead. I have, therefore, missionary stations, and was supposed to be|to them the doctrines taught by the missiona- 
thought, that a few leisure moments would not} meditating the destruction of the rest, when aj ries, and at the same time inviting them to co- 
be unprofit ably devoted to preparing a series} message from one of the missionaries arrested | operate with him in putting an end to war, and 
of sketches—exhibiting the universal effect of] his progress, and was the means of producing|in establishing a general peace. 
the Christian spirit, and agreeing in the com-|an entire revolution in his sentiments and feel-|_ ‘* While haiting for a few days at Talbagh, 
mon features of Christian discipleship. ings. I shall give the remainder of the narra-|a town sixty miles from Cape Town, on his re- 
I have selected, as the first number of this/tive in the language of an interesting traveller, | turn to his own country, Africaneer was expos- 
gallery of portraits, the character of an Afri-| who speaks from personal knowledge. ed to a severe trial of temper, which afforded 
can chief, driven to desperation and a course of} ‘* When this singular man was in Cape/an opportunity of showing his Christian spirit. 
plunder, by the cruelties of men calling them-| Town, in 1819, the writer of this article had] A woman, under the influence of prejudice, 
selves Christians, and afterwards awakened| frequent opportunities of seeing and convers-|excited by his former character, meeting him 
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in the public street, followed him for some time,| aside, they saluted each other as friends, and 
as Shimu followed King David, calling after| friends of the gospel of Christ. 

him with all her might, and heaping upon him} “Those chiefs, followed by their people, 
all the coarse and bad names which she could| walked together to the tent, when all united in 
think of. Reaching the place where his peo-| singing a hyian of praise to God, and listening 


ple were standing by his wagon, witha num-| to an address from the invitation of God to the| 


ber of persons whom this woman had drawn) ends of the earth, to look to Him, and to Him 
together still following him—his only re-jalone, for salvation. After which the two 
marks were—‘ This is hard to bear, but| chiefs knelt at the same stool, before the 
it is part of my cross, and I must take it| peaceful throne of the Redeemer; when Be- 
up.’ | rands, the senior chief, offered up a prayer to 
“At Tulbagh Africaneer took an affectionate|God. ‘The scene was highly interesting; they 
farewell of his missionary friend, Moffat, who| were like lions changed into lambs, their hatred 
was on his way, with the deputation, to visit the| and ferocity having been removed by the power 
society’s stations on the eastern coasts of the| of the gospel; indeed when the Namaqua chief 
colony; after which he was to proceed to Lat-| was converted, he sent a message to the Gri- 
takoo, to assistin the mission which had been| qua chiefs, confessing the injuries he had done 
for some time established in that town. Afri-| them in the days of his ignorance, and solicit- 
caneer travelled along the western side of the|ing them, at the same time, to unite with him 
colony, towards his own country, where he ar-|in promoting universal peace among the dif- 
rived in safety, a few weeks after, to the great! ferent tribes. 
joy of his friends athome. This was the first} “ The two chiefs were much togethertill the 
time he had been entirely without a missionary,| afternoon of the next day, when, after taking 
since his conversion to Christianity. Now,)an affectionate farewell, Africaneer, with his 
the rule and the religious instruction of his peo- | wagon and people, set off to the westward, 
ple entirely devolved on himself. He, being|in order to cross over to Namaqualand; and 
by grace a humble man, felt it a weighty con-}the rest of the caravan travelled south, in the 
cern, and saw it necessary to look constantly} direction of Cape Town, from which they were 
to God, for wisdom to direct, and grace to} distant about seven hundred miles. 
support him, in fulfilling the duties connected| “On reaching home, Africaneer again resum- 
with his double character of ruler andj ed the religious instructions of his people, and 
teacher. {remained constantly with them till his final 
** He continued to labour amongst his people} removal to the everlasting world. How long 
for about a year, when he believed Moflat| his last illness continued we are not informed, 
must by that time have taken up his residence| but when he found his end approaching, like 
at Lattakoo. He therefore resolved to pay | Joshua, he called all his people around him, 
him a visit, and carry with him, in his wagon,}and gave them directions concerning their fu- 
what books and furniture his friend had left|}ture conduct. ‘ We are not,’ said he, * what 
behind him at the kraal. This was a long} we once were, savages, but men professing to 
journey across tlie continent, and a great part| be taught according to the gospel: let us then 
of it was over deep sand; butthe season encou-| do accordingly. Live peaceably with all men 
raged him, being June, which is the middle|if possible, consult those who are placed over 
month in asouth African winter, consequently | you, before you engage in any thing. Remain 
the coolest season in the year. Le reached| together as you have done since I knew you; 
Lattakoo in the middle of July 1820, where lie| that when the directors think fit to send you 
received a most hearty welcome from the mis-|a missionary, you may be ready to receive 
sionary brethren and sisters there, and he|him. Behave to the teacher sent you as one 
delivered, in good condition, the furniture|sent of God, as I have great hope that God 
and books which he had brought with him. will bless you in this respect when lam gone 
*“ This kind service was done from gratitude|to heaven. I feel that | love God, and that he 
and pure Christian affection towards the mis-| hath done much for me, of which [ am totally 
sionary. It was, indeed, a rare instance of|}unworthy. My former life is stained with 
disinterested benevolence, as the journey to| blood, but Jesus Christ has pardoned me, and 
and from Lattakoo occupied full three months.| 1 am going to heaven. O beware of falling 
He made no boast of it, and looked for no|into the same evils into which I have led you 
recompense. While remaining at Lattakoo,| frequently: but seek God, and he will be found 
he conducted himself with much Christian | of you, to direct you.’ 
meekness and propriety, and waited pa-| ‘Soon after delivering the above address, he 
tiently till the deputation finally left a in peace, a monument of redeeming mercy 
| 











city. and grace.” 

** He and his people made part of the caravan 
for upwards of an hundred miles, until they 
reached Berands’ Place, which is the town E , 
nearest to Lattakoo, in the Griqua country ; The work from which the preceding account 
it chiefly belongs to Berands, an old Griqua| 0 Hans Africaneer is derived, contains another 
chief. ‘The meeting between Africaneer and| interesting notice, which both as an additional 
this chief was truly interesting, having not) illustration of the effects of Christian princi- 


——— 


THE CAFFER CHIEF SICANA. 


seen one another for four-and-twentv vears.|Ples, and for the evidence which it affords of 


when at the head of their tribes they had fought | poetical talent, is worth extracting. ss 
for five days on the banks of the Great Orange| Among those to whom the labours of Mr, Wil- 


f ai bot! : he faith| iams [one of the London society's agents] had been 
= ee ee doth converts to the Jat) useful, the chief Sicana deserves particular notice in 
of Christ, all their former animo-ities were laid) this place, This individual survived his teacher a 


few months only. Under his last illness, Sicana’s 
mind was elevated above the world by the hope of 
eternal blessedness. Feeling that he had buta short 
time to live,he continued, so long as he was able to 
speak, explaining to those around him the nature and 
importance of the Christian hope; exhorting them, 
at the same time, to faith in Christ, and to cleave to 
the profession some of them had made, whatever 
sacrifices their constancy might cost them; and he 
| expired in the midst of his people, in a truly Chris- 
tian manner, resigning his soul into the hands of 
that Saviour who had redeemed him, exclaiming, 
* Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly; | commit my soul 
into thy hands; it is thine, for thou hast redeemed it 
| by thy blood.’ 

“ Sicana was a poet, as well as a Christian, and 
| though he could neither read nor write, he composed 
| hymns, which he repeated to his people, till they 

could retain them upon their memories. The fol- 

| lowing may be considered as a specimen of his poeti- 
cal abilities, and which the people are still accus- 
tomed to sing to a low monotonous native air.” 





The original in the native tongue, as well 
as the translation are given; we shall insert 
only the latter. 


*“ He who is our mantle of comfort, 
The giver of life, ancient, on high, 
He is the creator of the heavens 
And the ever-burning stars. 

God is mighty in the heavens, 

And whirls the stars around the sky. 
We call on him in his dwelling place, 
That he may be our mighty leader, 
For he maketh the blind to see; 

We adore him as the only good, 

For he alone is a sure defence, 

He alone is a trusty shield, 

He alone is our bush of refuge; 

We supplicate the Holy Lamb, 
Whose blood for us was shed, 
Whose feet for us were torn, 

Whose hands for us were pierced: 
Even He, the giver of life en high, 
Who is the creator of the heavens.” 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


It is impossible to read the writings of Du- 
gald Stewart, without being equally delighted 
with the amiable qualities and transcendant 
talents of that great Christian philosopher. 
The moderation of his character, the benevo- 
lence of his disposition, his sensibility to the 
beauties of nature and art, impart a grace to 
every thing he has written, and a beautiful re- 
lief to the extraordinary power of his intellect. 
| Residing in one of the strong holds of deistical 
| philosophy, conversant from his youth with all 
the ramifications of infidelity, and brought up 
at the feet of a great master in metaphysical 
science, Dugald Stewart seems to have been 
designed, by Providence, to bring to naught 
the labours of those unhappy men, whose talents 
were employed in endeavouring to undermine, 
by plausible subtilties, the foundations of Chris- 
tianity. Without coming forward as the profes- 
sed advocate of religion, he has done more than 
any other writer of our times toward silencing 
its philosophical opponents; and few men have 
more uniformly recommended it by a steady 
course of unpretending piety and exemplary mo- 
rality, by calm cheerfulness and unaffected good- 
ness of heart. The following extracts from his 
chapter on “ the influence of temper upon hap- 
piness,”’ inculcate lessons which cannot be too 
strongly enforced. 

* That favourable opinions of our species, 
and these benevolent affections towards them 
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which such opinions produce, are sources of | can be more fatal, as Dr. Ferguson has excel- 
exquisite enjoyment to those who entertain jlently remarked, than ‘to rest our own choice 
them, no person will dispute. But there are} of good qualities on the supposition that we 
two very different ways in which men set about |are to meet with such qualities in other men, 
the attainment of this satisfaction. One set of |}or to apprehend that want of merit in our fel- 
men aim at modelling the world to their own | low creatures will dispense with that justice and 
wish, and repine in proportion to the disap-| liberality of conduct which we ought to main- 





pointments they experience in their plans of 


general reformation. Another, while they do 
what they can to improve their fellow crea- 
tures, consider it as their chief business to watch 
over their own characters; and as they cannot 
succeed to their wish in making mankind what 
they ought to be, they study to accommodate 
their views and feelings to the order of Provi- 
dence. They exert their ingenuity in apolo- 
gizing for follyand misconduct, andare always 
more disposed to praise than to blame. And 
when they see unquestionable and unpardona- 
ble delinquencies, they avail themselves of such 
occurrences, not as occasions for venting in- 
dignation and abuse, but as lessons of admoni- 
tion to themselves, and as calls to attempt the 
amendment of the delinquent by gentle 
and friendly remonstrances. Of these two 
plans it is easy to see, that the one, while it 
appears flattering to the indolence of the indi- 

vidual, because it requires no effort of self- 
denial, must necessarily engage him in im- 
practicable and hopeless efforts. The other, 
although it requires force of mind to put it 
in execution, is within the reach of every man 
to accomplish in a degree highly important to 
his own character, and to his own comfort. 
This, indeed, 1 apprehend, is the great secret 
of happiness—to study to accommodate our 
minds to things external, rather than to accom- 
modate things external to ourselves, and there 
are no instances in which the practice of this 
rule is of more consequence than in our inter- 
course with our fellow creatures, Let us do 
what we can to amend them, but let us trust 
for our happiness to what depends on ourselves 
Nor is there any delusion necessary for this 
purpose; for the fairest views of human cha- 
racter are in truth the justest; and the more 
intimately we know mankind, the less we shall 
be misled by the partialities of pride and self- 
love; and the more shall we be disposed to ac- 
knowledge the merits, and to pardon the frail- 
ties of others. 

«« These observations suggest the most impor- 
tant of all expedients, for correcting those in- 
firmities in which a bad temper originates, to 
cultivate that candour with respect to the mo- 
tives of others, which results from habits of at- 
tention to our own infirmities, and from habits 
of reflection in our cooler moments on the nu- 


merous circumstances which, independently of 


any Criminal intentions, may produce the ap- 
pearance of vice in human conduct. Ab- 
stracting, however, from these considerations, 
founded on candid and indulgent views towards 
our fellow creatures, it is of essential import- 
ance for our happiness, as well as a duty ne- 
cessarily resulting from our conviction of the 
sacredness of moral obligation, to cherish in 
our minds a devoted attachment to truth and 
to virtue, on account of their own intrinsic ex- 
cellence; and to cherish it with peculiar care, 
if our lot should be cast in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation. No error 


tain.” Reflections of this sort are, ina peculiar 
degree, consolatory and useful in such times 
as we have lately witnessed, when the occa-| 
sional successes of violence and injustice were 
apt to shake the confidence of the firmest and 
most upright characters, and by suggesting 
melancholy apprehensions concerning the for- 
tunes of the human race, to damp the benevo-| 
lent exertions of its warmest and most enlight-! 
ened friends. * The contemporaries of a great} 
political revolution,’ says a profound and elo-| 
quent writer, ‘ lose frequently all interest in 
the search of truth, and in the dissemination of 
right principles. So many events decided by) 
force—so many crimes absolved by success; | 
so many misfortunes insulted by power, so 
many generous sentiments re ndered objects of 
ridicule; all conspire to wear out the hepes| 
even of those men who are the most faithful | 
to the cause of justice and humanity. Never-| 
theless, they ought to take courage from the | 
reflection, that, in the his story of the human 
mind, there has never existed one useful thought 
nor one important truth, which has not found 
its ace and its admirers.’ 

« The influence of the temper on happiness is 
much increased by another circumstance: that! 


« ‘ . ‘ | 
the same causes which alienate our affections! 


from our fellow creatures, are apt to suggest 
unfavourable views of the course of human| 
affairs, and lead the mind, by an easy transi-} 
tion, to gloomy conceptions of the general or-| 
der of the universe. Such a temper and such| 
views are not only to the possessor the com-| 
pletion of wretchedness, but, by the proofs the y | 
exhibit of insensibility and ingratitude towards | 

the Great Source of happiness and perfection, | 
they argue some defect in those moral feel- 
ings, to which many men lay claim, who affect 
an indifference to all serious impressions and} 
sentiments. ‘They argue, at least, what Milton} 


has finely called a sullenness against nature— | 
a disposition of mind which no man could pos- | 
sibly feel whose temper was rightly constituted | 
towards his fellow creatures. How congenial] 
to the best emotions of the heart is the follow-| 
ing sentence in his Tractate on Education ! 
* In those vernal! seasons of the year, when the} 
air is soft and pleasant, it were an injury and| 
sullenness against nature notto go out and) 
see her riches, and partake in her rejoicings 
with heaven and earth.’ The true foundation! 
of the vernal delight which is here so beauti- 
fully described—of this sympathy, if 1 may be) 
allowed the expression, with rejoicing nature, 

is a benevolent heart to mankind; a disposition 
to rejoice with our Maker in the general hap- 
piness of his whole creation. ‘To this disposi- 


tion, when displayed in the lesser offices of or- 
dinary life, we commonly give the name of 
good humour; an expression, which, though we 
sometimes connect it with the idea of levity, 
yet when it denotes an habitual state of mind, 
originating in candour, indulgence, and be- 
nevolence, is descriptive of that precise frame 


arterial iinet Si tinetal 


which best prepares us to speculate with suce- 
cess on the gravest and most important of all 
subjects. As the temper has an influence on 
our speculative opinions, so the views we form 
of the administration of the universe, and, in 
particular, of the condition and prospects of 
man, have a reciprocal effect on the temper. 

The belief of overruling wisdom and goodness 
communicates the most heartfelt of all satisfac- 
tions; and the idea of prevailing order and 
happiness, has an habitual effect in ¢ omposing 
the discordant affections, similar to what we 
experience, when, in some retired and tranquil 
scene, we enjoy the sweet serenity of a summer 
evening. ‘This tendency of the mind, on the 
one hand, to harmonize its affections, and on 
the other to suffer the passions to run into an- 
archy, according as it thinks well or ill of the 
order of the universe, or (which comes to the 
same thing) this influence of an enlightened 
religion on the temper, is alluded to more than 
once in that beautiful poem The Pleasures of 
the Imagination. In the following passage of 
one of his odes, Akenside has e mployed, in con- 
firmation of this doctrine, the same illustration 
to which I have just alluded; | mean the effect 
which particular aspects of the material uni- 
verse have on the moral and social feelings.’ 


Throned in the sun’s descending car, 
Vhat power unseen diffuseth far 
This tenderness of mind! 
What genius smiles on yonder flood, 
What God in whispers from the wood 
Bids every thought be kind! 


Oh Thou! what e’er thine awful name, 

Whose goodness our untoward frame 
With social love constrains; 

Thou who by fair affection’s ties, 
Giv’st us to double all our joys, 
And half disarm our pains; 


Let universal candour still, 

Clear as yon heaven-reflecting rill, 
Preserve my open mind; 

Nor this nor that man’s crooked ways 
One sordid doubt within me raise 
To injure human kind. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
Concluded from page 403. 


This account by Huygens is corroborated 
by the following extract from a MS. at Cam- 
bridge, w — ‘by Mr. Abraham de la Pryne, 
| dated Feb. 3, 1692 , in which, after mentioning 
the circumstance of the papers being set fire 
to, he says, “ But when Mr. Newton came 
from chapel, and had seen what was done, 
every one thought he would have run mad, he 
was so troubled thereat, and he was not him- 
self for a month after.” From these details, 
it would appear that the mind of this great 
|man was affected, either by excess of exer- 
tion, or through grief at seeing the result of 
its efforts destroyed. In truth, there is nothing 
extraordinary in either of these suppositions; 
nor ought we to be astonished that the first 
sentiments arising from the great affliction 
which befell Newton were expressed without 
violence, for his mind was, as it were, pros- 
trated under their weight. But the fact of a 
derangement ‘in his intellect, whatever may 
have been the cause, will explain how, after 
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the publication of the Principia, in 1687, 7, New-| more useful, because it proceeds from volun-| ance, and ever quite taken up with the com- 
ton, though only forty-five years old, never) tary confidence. Newton was annually re-| pany which his merit drew to him, he was not 
more gave to the world a new work in any! elected to this honourable office, and continu-| sensible of any vacancy in life, nor of the want 
branch of science; and why he contented him-| ed to fill it during the remainder of his life (a} of domestic society. His niece, who with her 
self with merely publishing those that he had] period of twenty-five years); and finally, in|husband lived in his house, supplied the place 
composed long before this epoch, confining| 1705, he was knighted by queen Anne. of children, and attended to him with filial 
himself to the completion of those parts that} Newton now became involved in an unhap-\care. From the emoluments of his office— 
required development. We may also remark,| py controversy with his great contemporary, | from a wise management of his patrimony— 
that even these explanations appear in every) the cele brated Leibnitz, r respecting the priori-| and from his simple manner of living, 

case to be taken from experiments or observa-| ty of right to the discovery of the differential became very rich, and employed his wealth in 
tions previously made; as for instance, the ad- calculus, or method of fluxions. It was waged! doing much good. He thought, says Fonten- 
ditions to the second edition of the Principia} on both sides with an acrimony and injustice |elle, that a legacy is no gift, and therefore left 
in 1713, the experiments on thick plates, on| unworthy of the men, and was only terminate d\no will—it was always out of his present for- 
diffraction, and the chemical queries placed at] by the death of the German philosopher. The tune that he proved his generosity to his rela- 
the end of the Optics, in 1704; for Newton} last labours of Newton were of a theological | tions, or to the friends whom he knew to be in 
distinctly announces them to be taken from) character, and show the strong devotional bias| want. His physiognomy might be called calm 
manuscripts which he had formerly written;| of his mind. |rather than expressive, and his manner languid 
and adds, that though he felt the necessity of} At this period of Newton's life, the reading | rather than animated: his health re mained 
extending, or of re »ndering them more perfect,| of religious works had become one of his most} good and uniform till his eightieth year; he 
yet henceforth such subjects were no longer} habitual occupations; and after he had per-| never used spectacles. About that age i be- 
in his way. ‘Thus it appears, that though he| formed the duties of his office, they formed, ! van to suffer, but he stili had, during his five 
had recovered his health sufficiently to under-| along with the conversation of his friends, his| remaining years, long intervals of health, or 
stand all his researches, and even, in some| only’ amusement. He had now almost ceasedjat least of freedom from pain, obtained by a 
cases, to make additions or useful alterations, to think of se ience, and as we have already| | strict regimen and other precautions, which 
(as i is shown by the second edition of the Prin-| remarked, since the fatal aberration of his in-| till then he had never had occasion for. He 
cipia, for which he kept up a very active ma-|tellect in 1693, he gave to the world only| was now obliged to rely upon Mr. Conduit, 
thematical correspondence with Cotes, ) ») yet he} three really new scientific productions. th lad married his niece, for the discharge 
did not wish to undertake new labours in the} His last effort in mathematical science was| of his official duties at the mint. Newton was 
department of science where he had done so) the solution of a problem offered by John Ber-| useful to Conduit, even after death: for the 
much, and where he was so well able to con-|noulli, as he said,“ to feel the pulse of the|honourable confidence that existed between 
ceive what remained to do. But whether this) E nglish analysts.” Of course the question | them gave him a sort of claim to the office, 
determination were imposed on him by neces-| was a very difficult one. It is said that New-| which the king eagerly confirmed. 

sity, or merely caused by a sort of moral ton received the problem at four in the after-| * Newton,”’ says Fontenelle, “ did not suffer 
weariness, the result of so long and severe an|noon as he was returning from the mint, and, much, except in ‘the last twenty days of his 
exercise of thought, what Newton had alre ady| that though extremely fatigued with business, |life: it was truly judged from the symptoms, 
done is sufficient to place him in the first rank! yet he finished the solution before retiring to that he was afflicted with the stone, and that 
of discoverers in every branch of pure and ap-| rest. ‘This was his last effort of the kind; “and|he could not recover. 
plied mathematics. After having admired! he soon entirely ceased to occupy himself w ith | 





Newton 





In the paroxysms of 
pain, he uttered nota moan, nor gave any sign 


him as almost the creator of natural philoso-| mathematics: so that during the last ten years 
phy, as one of the chief promoters of mathe- | of his life, when consulted about any passage 
matical analysis, we must acknowledge, also,|in his works, his reply was, “ Address yourself 
that to him we owe the first idea of mechani- to Mr. de Moivre, he knows that better than 
cal chemistry; since he regarded its combina-|! do.’ And then, when his surrounding 
tions as the result of molecular action, and by | friends testified to him the just admiration his 
the boldest and most felicitous inductions rais-| discoveries had universally excited, he said, 
ed himself to a conception of the composition | * I know not what the world will think of my 
and variation in the state of bodies, such 
before his time was unknown and unthought| been but as a child playing on the sea-shore; 
of. Uniting so much theoretical and experi-| now finding some pe :bble rather more polish- 
mental knowledge, Newton must have bee n| ed, and now some shell rather more agreeably 
of the greatest service in superintending the| variegated than another, while the immense 
melting down of the old coinage, which, from| ocean of truth extended itself unexplored be- 
its worn and depreciated state, it was nec es-| fore me.” 

sary to cal! in; and we find, accordingly, that 
in three years time (1699) he was recompens- 
ed for his services by the lucrative appoint- 
ment of Master of the Mint. Hitherto his 
means had been siwall for his domestic wants. any other man. His mind, fatigued by long 
This new accession of fortune, however, did| and painful efforts, had need of complete and 
not render him unworthy of it; having gained| entire repose. At least we know, that thence- 


it by merit, he maintained his title to it by the] forward he only occupied his leisure with reli- 
use he made of it. At this time, all the clouds; vious studies, or sought relief in literature or 


had disappeared with which the spirit of jea-| in business. Newton, the greatest of mankind 
lousy had endeavoured to obscure his glory.|in science, was, if we may dare to say so, but 


He had raised himself too high to have a rival | an ordinary man in other pursuits, 
remaining, and due homage was paid from all) 


quarters to his transcendent talents. 


‘This profound conviction of the numerous 
discoveries that still remained to be made, did 
not, however, bring him again on that sea 
where he had advanced so much farther than 


From the manner in which his life was 


spent, we may easily conceive he was never 
In 1703, he was chosen president of the | married, and (as Fontenelle says) that he 


Royal Society of London, a title which ren-| never had leisure to think about it; that being | 


ders the person on whom it is conferred, as it}immersed in profound and continual studies | 
were, the public representative of philosophy|during the prime of his life, and afterwards 


and science, and gives to him an influence the| engaged in an employment of great import- 


'of impatience; and, as soon as he had a mo- 
ment of relief, he smiled and spoke with his 
usual gaiety. Hitherto he had always employ- 
ed some hours every day in either reading or 
writing. On Saturday the 18th of March, he 


| 
| 
i 
} 





;|read the papers in the morning, and conversed 


|for some time with Dr. Mead, the physician 


y| who attended him, having then the perfect use 
as\ labours, but, to myself, it seems that I have | 


of all his senses and his understanding; but in 
| the evening, he entirely lost them w ithout again 
recovering, as if the faculties of his mind were 
| not destined to linger by degrees, but at once 
to vanish. THe died the Monday following 
(March | 20th, | 727,) atthe age of eighty-five. 
His corpse lay in state in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, and was thence conveyed to Westminster 
Abbey; the funeral ceremony was numerously 
attended; the pall was supported by six peers; 
and every honour was paid to his remains.” 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 

A Fracment.—Few men suspect, perhaps no 
man comprehends, the extent of the support given 
by religion to every virtue. No man, perhaps, is 
aware how much our moraland social sentiments are 
fed by this fountain; how powerless conscience 
would become without the belief of a God; how 
palsied would be human benevolence, were there 
not the sense of a higher benevolence to quicken and 
sustain it; how suddenly the whole social fapric 
would quake, and, with a fearful crash, sink into 
nopeless ruin, were the ideas of a Supreme Being, 
of accountableness, and of a future life, to be utterly 
}erased from every mind. Once let men thoroughly 
believe that they are the work and sport of chance; 
that no superior intelligenceconcerns itself in human 
affairs; that all their improvements perish forever at 
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THE FRIEND. 


ee 
death; that the weak haveno guardian, and the poor| ner, the wife of John Turner, of Tottenham 


no avenger; that an oath is unheard in heaven ; that} High Cross, in the county of Middlesex, Eng- 
secret crimes have no witness, but the perpetrators) 1.04 Jt would appear that there was in her 
that human existence has no purpose, and human t , : 

virtue no unfailing friend; that this brief life is every character, something more than ordinarily 
thing to us, and death is total, everlasting extinc-| pious, amiable, and attractive; for besides the 
tion ; once let men thoroughly abandon religion, and) excellent account of her contained in the me- 
who can oars "I — oa oe toda — moir, there is appended to it, written by Rich- 

tion which would follow ? ‘e hope, perhaps, that| a : s sph, io 

conie laws and natural sympathy coal hold socie-| ard Claridge, an eminent minister, distinguished 
ty together. As reasonably might we believe that} for his learning and for his valuable writings, 
were the sun quenched in the heavens, our torches) first, an acrostic, and then “ meditations on 
could illuminate, and our fires quicken and fertilize! the Christian life and death of Mary Turner.” 


the creation. What is there in human nature to} But the object in thus introducing her name, 
awaken respect and tenderness, if man is the unpro-} . ‘ é 


tected insect of the day! And what is he more, if| is_ principally for the sake of what follows. 
atheism be true? Erase all thoughts and fear of} Whether by extempore, we are to understand 
God from a community, and selfishness and sensuali-| that the lines were the spontaneous production 
ty pire dooyoo aa ne a knowing | of the moment, or that they are but a quota- 
t, al overty and suffering having no} ,- as 4 
ae a, SY y oe S ition, in either case, they evince a prompti- 
solace or hope, would trample in scorn on the re- ae : Loa 1 
straints of human laws. Virtue, duty, and principle, | tude and felicity of application, truly admira- 
would be mocked and spurned as unmeaning sound. | ble. 
A sordid self-interest would supplant every other 
feeling; and man would become, in fact, what the} When a little child, our much esteemed friend, | 
Ss? . . | » . ’ 
theory of atheism declares him to be—a companion| William Penn, coming in at her father’s (where he 
y I g . 
for brutes.—Collett’s Relics of Literature. was very conversant) and affected with her pretty 
die innocent deportment, brake forth, extempore, in this} 
LETITIA PENN. mye. 
An individual who visited England a few . a, 
An indi , og wee 1 fr he , Sweet soul! what makes thee stray 
years since, there obtained from the proper re-} + From the angelic way? 
cords, several curious extracts. One of them,} Was it to teach us how to love 
the certificate granted to a daughter of the il- The happy regions of the blest above? 
. . . . > > > wand'’ri 1 i 
lustrious Penn, on her embarkation from this Eyres thy oa oe — our gain, 
. 0 . é take us with thee back ain. 
country to England, is interesting, not only as ee 
a relique ol the olden time, but for the ey The following curious paragraph, translated from 
ful delineation of character which it exhibits,| a file of Bremen papers, by a gentleman in a com- 
the pious fervour, and affectionate sisterly soli-| mercial house at Baltimore, is copied from the Patriot 
citude which it breathes. | of that city: 


The thly meeting record which follows “ The Leeds Intelligencer of a late date makes 
arb nguceg ace se my_ Drones ding ipgargetct “?/mention of an Egyptian Mummy, which was pre- 
in simple and pithy brevity, sets forth a most) sented to the Philosophical Society of that city, by 


desirable and happy condition of things. the late John Blade, Esq. and which has recently un- 





From our Monthly Meeting of Women Friends in Phi-| ped, there was discovered a copper plate with hiero- 
ladelphia, the Zith of the 7th month, 1701. jglyphics engraved thereon, the interpretation of 
To our worthy and well beloved sisters in London,} which made known the business and character of the 
Bristol, or wherever these may come, grace, mercy,| deceased, and the time and place at which the body 
and peace, from God the Father, be greatly multiplied} was embalmed. The time proved to be during the 
among you all. Amen. reign of Manasses the 5th, called by the Greeks Mo- 
These may certify you, that our worthy and well) nophis, of the dynasty of Maniteb, the father of the 
beloved friend, Letitia Penn, intending to cross seas| renowned Sesostris. Manasses was the [8th of the 
with her honourable parents, hath for good order’s| Egyptian Kings, and ascended the throne 1493 years 
sake desired a certificate from us, and we can freely} before the birth of Christ; the body, therefore, lived 
certify all whom it may concern, that she hath well! contemporaneously with Moses. The engraving 
behaved herself here, very soberly, and according to) states also, that the deceased was an incense bearer 
the good instructions which she has received in the} and secretary of the relics of the God Mandon at 
way of truth, being well inclined, courteously —) Thebes; which situation he occupied about 3000 years 
riaged, and sweetly tempered in her conversaticn| ago.” . 
amongst us, and alsoa diligent comer to meeting, 
and hope she hath plentifully received the dew which 
le OE a aattlamea 7 
ieee aa to her aottloment, and When summer decks thy path with flowers, 
She is free from any engagement on the account And pleasure’s amile = pennant 
of marriage, as far as we know, and our desires are When not a cloud abov © thee low ore, 
earnestly for her preservation, that she may faithfully | And sun-shine leads thy happy hours, 
serve the God of her fathers, that her green years} 
being seasoned with grace, may bud and blossom, and 
bring forth ripe fruits to the praise of God, and the! 
comtort of his people, which is the true desire of your| When round thee gathering storms are nigh, 
friends and sisters in the near relationship of the un-| And grief thy days hath shaded; 
changeable truth. When earthly joys bloom but to die, 
Signed on behalf of and by appointment of the| And tears suffuse thy weeping eye, 
meeting. And hope’s bright bow hath faded; 


. ' O! watch thou then, lest anxious care 
“ 4ia monthly meeting held at Falmouth, this 2a 


day of 11th month, 1673. Friends having met to- ; ae 
gether in the fear of the Lord, found all things well,| 17 hrough all life’s scenes—through weal and wo, 
and in order, and so departed in love, giving Gop the T hrough days of mirth and sadness, 
glory, who is blessed forever.” Where’er thy wandering foosteps go— 
Oh! think how transient here velow 
Thy sorrow and thy gladness; 
And watch thou aLways, lest thou stray 
From Him who points thy heavenward way. 
Latimer. 


odeuions 


“WATCH YE.”—Mark xiv. 38. 


Thy happiest and thy fleetest; 
O! watch thou then, lest pleasure’s smile 
Thy spirit of its hope beguile. 








Invade thy heart, and rankle there. 





ANECDOTE OF WILLIAM IENN. 
In one of the early volumes of * Piety Pro- 
moted,’’ some account is given of Mary Tur- 


V~. | dergone a complete examination by that body. On eee. Se Sania — — oe He 
| unfolding the bandages in which the body was wrap-| 0° S4!¢ to the writer of this, thet when bie month- 
} 








Preservation of Apples—The fullowing valuable 
observations, contained in a letter from Noah Web- 
ster, Esq. have been published in the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Repository. 


“It is the practice of some persons to pick apples 
in October, and first spread them on the floor of an 
upper room. ‘The practice is said to render apples 
more durable, by drying them. But | can affirm this to 
be a mistake. Apples, after remaining so long on 
the trees as safety from frost will admit, should be 
taken directly from the trees to close casks, and kept 
as dry and as cool as possible. If suffered to lie on 
the floor for weeks, they wither and lose their fla- 
vour, without acquiring any additional durability. 
The best mode of preserving apples for spring use, | 
have found to be the putting them in dry sand, and 
as soon as picked. For this purpose | dry sand in 
the heat of the summer, and late in October put 
down the apples in layers, with a covering of sand 
upon each layer. The singular advantages of this 
mode of treatment are these: 1. The sand keeps the 
apples from the air, which is essential to their pre- 
servation. 2. The sand checks the evaporation of 
the apples, thus preserving their full flavour—at the 
same time, any moisture yielded by the apples (and 
some there will be) is absorbed by the sand, so that 
the apples are kept dry, and a!! mustiness is prevent- 
ed. My pippins in May and June are as fresh as 
when first picked; even the ends of the stems look 
as just separated irom the twig.” 


OBITUARY. 
Died, at his residence at Lockport, N. Y. on the 


28th ult. Naruan Comstock, in the 57th year of his 
age. He had been unwell for some time, but was 
dangerously ijl only a few days, of a bilious remit- 
tent fever. He was a man remarkably useful both 
in civil and religious society. From the first de- 
velopement of the peculiar doctrines of Elias Hicks 
and his followers, he showed himself a strong and 


decided opposer of them. A diligent attender of 


monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings, and ser- 
viceable therein, he used great industry in travelling, 


ly meeting was held four times a year thirty miles 
from his residence, he had always gone and returned 
the same day. He has left ten orphan children, his 
wife having been deceased nearly three years, 





, near Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, on 


the 10th of the eighth month last, FLemine Sraniey, 


in the 28th year of his age. 

When achild he was ofa meek disposition, and 
remarkably dutiful to Lis parents, As he grew up to 
manhood, he was a lover of piety and virtue—circum- 
spect in his conduct and conversation, and delighted 
in the company of such as were exemplary in reli- 
gious society. About the tenth day of his illness, his 
father being seated near him, he turned towards bim 
and said, * I think I shall go happy, I feel nothing in 
my way.” After taking an affectionate leave of his 
wife, to whom he had been married but a few months, 
and of his father and mother, &c. he said to the 
younger branches of the family, * 1 want you to be 
good children, and mind father and mother,” then 
motioned with his head, asif he had taken a final 
farewell, and in afew hours he gently breathed his 
last. 


Departed this life on first day the 11th instant, at 
her residence in Abington, Saran Wixson, wife 
of Oliver Wilson, in the 84th year of her age. 








An author no less eminent than judicious, makes 
the following distinction between the words inno- 
cence, wisdom, and virtue. Innocence consists in 
doing no harm, and occasioning no trouble to so- 
ciety. Wisdom consists in being attentive to one’s 
true and solid interest, in distinguishing it from a 
seeming interest, in a right choice and constant ad- 
herence to it. Virtue goes further; it loves the good 
of society, and frequently prefers it to its own ad- 
vantages, 

Art of Thinking. 
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PRIMITIVE DOCTRINES OF HICKSISM. 


In their endeavours to turn others from the 
faith of the gospel, it has been one of the ex- 
pedients of unbelievers to give such a construc- 
tion to those parts of the Holy Scriptures that 
militate against their opinions, as to destroy 


He, who was crucified without the gate, is the| son or daughter of Adam glorifies the Creator 
Saviour, which was one of the grounds of his| by doing his will, and thus experiences his 
disownment. One of the elders had signalized| soul to be saved. Here we perceive the same 
himself by his devotion to E. Hicks, and by his|ideas as were inculcated years ago by Elias 
rejection of the atonement. In his offic ial ¢ ca-| Hicks, when he said that the same power 
pacity, he visited a sound minister belonging to| which saved Christ, must save us; and that 


their most evident meaning, and bewilder the |'#@t meeting for publicly using this expre ssion| which imade him a Christian, must make us 


superficial professor. On looking into the dis- 
courses delivered by Edward Hicks at Green 
street and the Carpenter’s hall, early after the 
separation, we perceive that this course has 
been pursued by him. The term “ world,” in 
the text, ‘in the world ye shall have tribu- 
lation,” he calls the ** world of mind,”’ “ world 
of intelligence, or intelligent beings separated 
from the divine harmony;’ the glory which 
Christ had with the Father before the world 
was, he converts into “*a heavenly state, a state 
of blessedness, a state of primeval innocency 
in its greatest purity,’’—‘* enjoyed’’ between 
the time of his birth and that of entering upon 
his ministry. When Christ says, “I came 
down from heaven,’ Edward supposes he has 
no * allusion to his introduction into this out- 
ward and material world’’—that he means no- 
thing more than an exchange of this heavenly, 
peaceful state of mind at the commencement 
of his ministry, for the trouble and temptations 
of this world of intelligence. Lazarus covered 
with sores he makes to prefigure the diseased 
soul—his death that of the transgressing na- 
ture—the angels which carried him into Abra- 
ham’s bosom, are the angels of love, mercy, 
goodness, justice, truth, &c. 
the rich man he says is a different kind of|' 
death—his state prefigured a _ pharisaical state, 
and his death was losing the light and life ef 
God. 

We shall not enter into a minute investiga-|* 
tion of these discourses; they contain some 
truths often repeated, and some mischievous 
errors glossed over in a plausible manner. 
Almost in the beginning of the Green street 
discourse, he says, “| trust that we are all of 
us believers in the Lord Jesus Christ—that we 
are professed disciples of his, and that we look 
for salvation through no other medium than 
him.”” What he means by the terms Lord 
Jesus Christ, it is difficult to discover; for he 
soon endeavours to draw the attention of his 
audience from him who appeared at Jerusa- 
lem—-he wants them, he s says, * to recognize a 
spiritual Saviour, rather than an outward and 
corporeal one. Because it is only a spiritual 
one that can save us from sin. That animal 
body that appeared at Jerusalem had its use 
and day, but the spirit that was clothed upon 
by the fulness of divine power, this was the 
Saviour—this is the Saviour to whom I look 
for salvation, and not by any means to any 
thing outward or corporeal.”” ‘That animal 
body,” that ** outward and corporeal’’ Saviour, 
as he plainly denominates the Lord Jesus, liad |" 


its use and day—that is, did exist; but its use } 


and day, according to his “ views,” have termi- 
nated, and to this Lord Jesus Christ he does not 
by any means look for salvation. He must| 
have been aware that many of the Green street 
members did not believe in the Lord Jesus 


Christ, who appeared at Jerusalem, so as to| performance of mere acts of obedience, by me.” 


“look for salvation through no other medium.” 


The death of 


{ 





—“If ever I am saved, it will not be by any| Christians. His obedience, and the opinion 
works of righteousness I have done, but by and| that we can do greater works than he did, 
through the mercies and merits of Jesus Christ.”’| were constantly descanted on, and his miracles 
Being much displeased with this doctrine, par-| spoken of as being the lowest possible evi- 
ticularly on account of its teaching a reliance| dence which the Almighty could furnish—all 
on the merits of Jesus Christ, he endeavoured| with the design to disparage him and his 
to dissuade the friend from holding it. He} works. 
reported lis labour to the Green street select the angels, and of Christ himself, and then se- 
preparative meeting, with the acknowledge-| riously reflect whether we believe it possible 
ment that it was unavailing. It would indeed| that they will apply to any character merely 
be matter of regret had he succeeded in his} human, however pure and spotless—* She 
evil intention. Other members of that meet-| shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his 
ing have also denied the Lord Jesus, as being | name Jxsvs, for he shall save his people from 
the Saviour, some in one way and some in| their sins; and it is added, “ now all this 
another ; and truly it seems very extraordina-| was done that it might be fulfilled which was 
ry, how Edward Hicks could express his trust) spoken of the Lorp by the prophet, saying, 
that they were all believers in him, and looked| Behold a virgin shall be with child, and shall 
for salvation through no other medium. | bring forth a son, and they shall call his name 

Nothing is more obvious, in the discourses} Emmanuel, which, bei ‘ing interpreted, is God 
of the Hicksite preachers, than their tendency | with us,’ so that Jesus was Emmanuel, or 
to lessen the blessed Saviour. On the e xpres-| God with us. The angels announced his 
sions of Christ, “ I have glorified thee on the| birth in these memorable words, “ Unto you 
earth, I have finished the work which thou} is born this day in the city of David, [Betile- 
gavest me to do; and now, O Father, glorify|hem,] a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord,’ 
thou me with thine own self, with the glory| he, “whose goings forth were from everlast- 
which I had with thee before the world was,” |ing.”” Jesus himself declares, ‘* God so loved 
Kdward says, “ Now this is a very interesting | | the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
testimony, in which are perhaps suggested the| that whosoerer believeth in him should not 
strongest arguments in favour of the trinitarian| perish, but have everlasting life. For God 
scheme. But I will endeavour to give my) sent not his Son into the w orld to condemn the 
views upon it. Let us remember this, that he) world, but that the world through him might 
says positively, I have glorified thee on earth. be saved.” Again, “ I came not to judge the 
Now, how did he glorify him ? He did it by; world, but to save the world.”” “As the Father 
his faithfulness and obedience to the divine| raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even 
power with which he was clothed. In this he! so the Son quickeneth whom he will. ‘The 
stood, and thus the rational soul was preserv-| Father judgeth no man, but hath delivered all 
ed.”’ Like a mere lecturer, he gives his views,| judgment unto the Son; that all men should 
and these views are plainly designed to over-| honour the Son, eren as they honour the I’a- 
turn the doctrine of the eternal divinity and|ther. He that honoureth notthe Son, honour- 
mediation of Christ, which he conternptuously | ethnot the Father which bath sent him.” Here 
designates by the terms “ trinitarian scheme.” | he holds himself up as quickener of the dead, 
He knew well that all Christians understand! and Judge, and Saviour of the world; and can 
‘our Saviour to allude to his pre-existence with| we suppose, that he did not glorify the Father 
the Father. This was so obvious, that he ad-/in all these offices?—or that the glory was 
mits those expressions contain the strongest Saale to acts, which the Hicksites make 
arguments for such a belief; and therefore it| needful, to keep him from perdition? 
was needful, in his opinion, to explain itaway.| "To give those who may never have read 
The Jews took , stones to stone our Lord, | these famous discourses, a further insight of 
because he said, * Before Abraham was, 1) | Edward Hicks’ ingenuity in explaining away 


AM. They said, * Thou art not yet ay the pre-existence of our Lord, we shall quote 
years old, and hast thou seen Abraham ? a little further. 


And he receives no better treatment from the! perior child,’ 
tribe of unbelievers of the present day. 


Hie says, “ he was a very su- 

“ perfect as a man in all the re- 
We) jations of man,” ‘and in the fulfilment of 
will recite one testimony, whic h clearly proves) every duty in every situation in which he was 
the doctrine which this preacher would de NY-| placed, he enjoyed a seraphic peace, that the 
* But thou, Bethlehem Euphrata, though thou} yor) could neither give nor take away. Here, 
be little among the thousands of Judah, yet! then, I conceive, that he was ina heavenly si- 
out of thee sh va he come forth unto me, that| tuation, and that he was in reality in the bosom 
is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth) of his Father; and being in this heave nly state, 
ihave been from of old, FROM EVERLASTING.” |we can understand what is meant, when he 
The glory with which our Lord glorified! says, “ For | came down from heaven, not to 
the Father on the earth, he reduces to the| do my own will, but the will of him that sent 
On those expressions of our Lord re- 

specting the glory which he had with the Ta- 





which “ the rational soul was preserved,” 


Their chief speaker and ruler had denied that|that is, was kept from being lost—just as any/ ther before the world was, he again comments. 


But let us listen to the testimony of 
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«JT am aware that many of my dear fellow 
professors of the Christian name, suppose this 
to be an allusion to his introduction into this 


outward and material world; but I have a dif-| Josiah H. Winslow, Portland, 


LIST OF AGENTS. 





Moses Sleeper, Vassalborough, Maine. 
do. 


ferent view of the subject, and I am willing to} Stephen A. Chase, New Market, N. Hamp. 


submit it to your serious consideration. ‘The 
term world, | conceive, has the same meaning 


Isaac Bassett, jr. Lynn, Mass. 
Wm. E. Hacker, Salem, do. 


here as in the declaration of Jesus Christ, ‘In| Job Otis, New Bedford, do. 


the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer, | have overcome the world.’ 
Here the world means the mass of intelligent 


William Mitchell, Nantucket, do. 


Stephen Dillingham, Falmouth, Cape Cod, do. 


Wm. Jenkins, Providence, R. Island. 


beings who are under the government of the| John J. Wells, Hartford, Connec. 


prince of the power of the air. ‘The glory 
which | had with thee before the world was;’ 
in that state of primeval innocency which Jesus 
enjoyed previous to his being sent by his hea-| 
venly Father to the children of men. And 1} 
say that was a state of heavenly enjoyment, for 
he had never committed sin—he enjoyed a 
fulness of peace.”’ 

The expressions used by Christ, ** when 
about to ascend up where he was before,” 
Edward paraphrases in this manner—* O Fa- 
ther! glorify thou me with thine own self, 
with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was; that is, before the world with 
its temptations were introduced into my mind.” 
A most extraordinary solution of the words of 
our Lord, indeed! It is a direct attack upon 
his pre-existence. The glory which he had 
before the world was—his being in the bosom 
of the Father, he defines to be “a state of pri- 
meval innocency,” enjoyed from childhood up 
to the period of his ministry—that then he| 
came down from this state of “ seraphic | 
peace,” into the troubles and temptations of the | 
world, which were introduced into his mind—| 
that is, the world, “the mass of intelligent | 
beings under the government of the prince of 
the power of the air,’ came into him, and he| 
overcame it. In the conversation with his dis- | 
ciples just before he suffered, from which Ed- | 
ward Hicks has quoted, Christ says, “ The | 
Father himself loveth you, because ye have | 
loved me, and have believed that I came out | 


Jrom.God. I came forth from the Father, and|Samnuel R. Kirk, P. M., East Nantmeal, 


am come into the world: again, I leave the| 
world, and go to the Father. 
said unto him, Lo, now speakest thou plainly, 
and speakest no proverb.’’ But it would cer- 
tainly have been a most obscure proverb, if he | 
had had no “allusion to his introduction into | 
this outward and material world,’ but meant, | 
according to Edward Hicks, a privation of se- 


raphic peace at a certain period of his life,| John N. Reeve, Medford, 


which he was now about to regain. 


Mahlon Day, New York. 

Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. I. 

Wm. Willis, Jericho, do. 

L. Ewer, P. M., Aurora, N. Y. 

Herman Camp, P. M., Trumansburgh, do. 


John F. Hull, Stanfordville, do. 
Allen Thomas, P. M., Sherwood’s Corner, do. 
Asa B. Smith, Farmington, do. 


Joseph Talcott, Skaneateles, do. 

Ephraim H. Sleeper, Butternuts, do. 
Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie, do. 
Lindley Murray Moore, West Chester, do. 
Caleb Underhill, Pines Bridge, — do. 


Dr. Harris Otis, Danby, County of Rutland, 


Vermont. 


Joseph D. Hoag, Charlotte, Chittenton Co. 


Vermont. 


Thomas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co. 


Penn. 
Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. Penn. 
Charles Stroud, Stroudsburg, do. 
Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd, do. 
Thomas Wistar, jr. Abington, do. 
Elias Ely, New Hope, do. 
David Story, Newtown, Bucks County, do. 
James Moon, Falsington, do. do. 
Joel Evans, Springfield, do. 
Jesse J. Maris, Chester, do. 
Solomon Lukens, Coatesville, do. 
Isaac Pusey, London Grove, do. 


John Parker, jr, P. M., Parkersville, do. 


|George G. Ashbridge, Downingtown, do. 


George Malin, Whiteland, do. 


Penn. 


His disciples | John Negus, Perryopolis, Fayette Co. do. 


David Roberts, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


Josiah Tatum, Woodbury, do. 
George T'atum, Mullica Hill, do. 
David Scull, Woodstown, do. 
Daniel B. Smith, Leeds’ point, do. 
John Bishop, Black Horse, do. 


do. 


| Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich, do. 


As long as the Hicksite preachers distort} Wm. Allison, Burlington, do. 
the Scriptures in this: manner, and deceive | Wm. F. Newbold, do. 
their simple admirers, it makes but little dif-| Eli Matthes, Tuckerton, do. 
ference what character they give the sacred | Samuel Bunting, Crosswicks, do. 
writings—whether they declare at one time | Jacob Parker, Rahway, do. 
they “esteem them highly,” or, at another, |Seth Lippincott, Shrewsbury, do. 
that they are “ the most mischievous thing in| Hugh Townsend, Plainfield, do. 


the world.”’ Their encomiums and their de- 
nunciations will alike recoil upon themselves. 


° N. 





The fountain of content must spring up in the mind; 
and he who has so little knowledge of human nature, 
as to seek happiness by changing any thing but 
his own disposition, will waste his life in fruitless ef- 
forts, and multiply the griefs which he purposes to 
remove. Johnson. 


Dr. Theophilus E. Beesley, Salem, do. 

John W. Tatum, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton, Maryland. 
Dr. George Williamson, Baltimore, do. 


County, Maryland. 
Thomas Levering, Washington, D. C. 
Thomas W. Ladd, Richmond, Virginia. 
Wm. Davis, jr. Lynchburg, do. 


Phineas Nixon, P. M., Nixon’s P. O., Ran- 
dolph Co. N.C. 

Seth Henshaw, P. M., New Salem, do. 

Thomas Movore, P. M., New Garden, do. 

Nathan Hunt, jr. P. M., Hunt’s Store, do. 

Caleb Morris, Pasquotank Co. do. 

Elisha Bates, Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 

Benjamin Hoyle, Barnesville, do. 

Henry Crew, P. M., Richmond, do. 

John Street, P. M., Salem, Columbiana Co. 
Ohio. 

Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Elijah Coffin, P. M., Milton, Indiana. 

Wm. Hobbs, New Salem, do. 

John Fenton, York, Upper Canada. 


Agents are requested, when they forward 
money, to be particular in mentioning the 
names and residence of subscribers to whose 
credit it is to be placed. 
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In commencing the third volume of ** The 
Friend,”’ our thoughts are irresistibly turned to 
the feelings with which the work was under- 
taken. We can never forget the discourage- 
ments thrown in our way by some of those to 
whose opinions we paid the greatest deference; 
nor the predictions both of friends and enemies, 
that our career would be as short as it promis- 
ed to be turbulent. Strong, however, in the 
confidence that the cause in which we were 
about to engage was just and righteous; reso- 
lutely bent upon defending it by honourable 
means alone; and perceiving what appeared to 
us to be a crisis in the affairs of the Society, 
we entered fearlessly and calmly upon the 
field of contest. Of the success of our labours 
it becomes us to speak modestly; but we be- 
lieve that the position is now undisputed, that 
this, or some similar journal was indispensable, 
in the condition into which the Societ¥ had 
fallen; in which so large a portion of our 
members were cut off from much intercourse 
with their brethren, and were surrounded by 
those whose interests and passions it gratified 
to spread exaggerated and calumnious reports 
of the transactions of that eventful period. 

Of the reasons which induced us to give a 
two-fold character, literary as well as religious, 
to the journal, we have more than once spoken 
at large; and experiencce and reflection are 
| continually adding to their force. We live in 
|an age in which all—at least all who belong to 
| our particular community, are taught to read 
|and to write; and in which the press deluges 
\the town and the country with books, pam- 
|phlets and newspapers. Say and do what we 
| will, our children will read; and if we do not 
| take care to provide wholesome and nutritious 
food for their minds, they will devour what they 
'can lay hold of, even to the veriest garbage. 


| Dr. Thomas Worthington, Darlington, Harford} Nor is it sufficient to say that the scriptures 


land the religious writings of our own members 
|are open to them, and that they need no other 
ibooks. Jt is not so. ‘The faculties of man 
| find their proper field of exercise in the activey 
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duties of life, the necessary cares of existence, | face of our Society with ruins. In some neigh- 
and the contemplation, and the study of the|bourhoods a few almost insulated members 
works of God, as well as in prayer and de-| remain where there were formerly large num- 
votion. With the progress of society, these| bers, and these maintain their meetings under 
duties, and cares,and studies, become more va-| circumstances of great discouragement. ‘They 
rious and complicated, require greater intellec-| have but little intercourse, and that at remote 
tual force, and repay with richer inellectual | intervals, with Friends at a distance. Their 
culture. It is entertaining but a poor opinion|zeal and interest in the welfare of Society 
of the power of religion, to think that it is not] grow cold from want of a closer contact with 
as efficacious over the learned as the ignorant,| the great body of Friends. ‘Their minds be- 
over the well trained and cultivated mind as|come more and more engrossed with the mer- 
over that which has grown up in a state of na-|cenary cares of life. They are in great danger 
ture— of becoming altogether indifferent, not merely 
Virtue has found to the interests of our own Society, but to all 
Friends in the friends of science, religious institutions. To a person thus situat- 
And true prayer has flow’d from lips ed, and aware of the dangers of his situation, 
Wet with Castalian dews;— how cheering must be the weekly visitations 
Learning has borne such fruit in other days|of ‘The Friend!’ It comes to him like a 
On all her branches.— messenger with brotherly greeting from his 
And is destined, we trust, still to bear it. Our|distant friends; it rekindles his flagging zeal; 
own religious Society appears to us to be more|it keeps him acquainted with the course of 
loudly called upon than any other to support | events; it supplies with prompt and accurate 
the cause of sound learning. statements of important affairs, and thus en- 
Weare the only considerable body of Chris-| ables him to counteract the misrepresentations 
tians that has not created a pr ivileged class of in-| of enemies. 
structors. Our doctrine is, that the holy Spi-| ‘ Our Society,” 
rit hath no respect to persons, but that upon|very organization and nature. The same 
whomsoever it calls to the service of the| faith, and nearly the same discipline govern it 
church, it bestows the gift of grace, and the| wherever it exists; and the connection which 
capacity for usefulness. Yet here, ‘as else-|subsists between the different yearly meetings 
where, the Almighty works by means; and|supposes that unity, to break which 
can there be a doubt, that the individual thus| be to subvert the Society. 
called, will be a more useful and efficient Ja-|are often more powerful than institutions; and 
bourer by having his natural faculties well cul-|the insensible changes effected by time and 
tivated and disciplined, his mind informed with| place, may, in the end, warp some of our| 
a variety of knowledge, and trained to the de-| yearly meetings from their place in this har- 
tection of error and the investigation of truth?| monious system. 
There is not an individual in the Society by 
whom the call may not be heard; to one, the| 
preaching of the gospel among a pe ople of a 
strange tongue; to another, its inculcation at 
home; to this the education of the youth—to 
alinost all, the training of the infant mind. 
How, then, can we expect to fulfil the high 
calling of a Christian church, unless we dili- 
gently cultivate and employ all the means 
which a bountiful Creator has placed within 
our reach? The mind must be dull indeed} portion of Society, in any other way than 
that can contemplate this subject in all its|through the medium of the periodical press; 
bearings without a glow of Christian patriot-| and [think that Friends should avail themselves 
ism—without feeling that the cause of true|of this paper as sucha means. If it abuse 
learning is becoming more and more intimate-| our confidence or slumber at its post, let it 
ly connected with the cause of sound morals,| meet the censure which it will then deserve; 
as knowledge is spreading over the face of the| but while its labours are devoted to the single} 
earth. end of the common good of society, it ought 
With regard to the future prospects of|surely to meet a welcome in every breast.’ 
The Friend,” we have been much struck] « ‘This is all very well,”’ was the reply of an- 
with the remarks of some judicious friends} other’; “ butthecircumstancesof many Friends 
with whom we were lately conversing. After|through the country, are such as to forbid 
speaking of the literary department of the} their incurring the expense of the subscription, 
journal in terms too favourable to be repeated | and the paper will there fore have their good 
here, one of them remarked that he did not) will without their support.” “ I do not admit 
think it possible that the truly religious and) the excuse,” replied our friend, “in some few 
enlightened members of our Society could| ases it may apply, but it is oftener one of the 
withdraw their patronage from it, so long as it] pleas by which indifference and parsimony ex- 
was prudently conducted. ‘1 say this,” con-| culpa te each other. The sum required for a 
tinued he, “ less with reference to what I con-| year’s subse ription is so small, that it would 
ceive to be the merit of the work, than to the! scarcely be felt in the expenditures of the most 
necessity, which, it appears to me, there exists | f ‘rugal family. It is not a twentieth part of 
for a common medium for the interchange of| what is spent in mere luxuries by almost every 
thought and communication of intelligence. | one of those who have urged the excuse. Per- 
rhe late fearful disruption has covered the|haps we should value the blessings of our reli- 


added he, ‘is a unit in its 


would 


“This change will become highly probable 
if ever the friendly intercourse should be in- 
terrupted, orthe minds of Friends, in any par- 
ticular section of the country, should become 
estranged from their brethren. Against an 
event so much to be dreaded, one of our great- 
est securities will be found in the cultivation 
of those friendly feelings which arise out of per- 
sonal intercourse and mutual acquaintance. 
Perhaps this is not practicable, by the great 





Yet circumstances | 











gious communion more highly, if they cost us 
more—if we attended our meetings through 
great difficulties, and supported our testimo- 
nies in the face of a scoffing and persecuting, 
and not as now a careless multitude.” 





That individuals in the different sections of 
the country disposed to become subscribers 
may be at no loss with respect to whom and 
where to apply, we have inserted a corrected 
list of our agents. 

It will be right also to mention, that, at the 
suggestion of some of our friends in England, 
we have appointed Christopher Bentham and 
Co. of Liverpool, our sole agents in that coun- 
try, with authority to appoint sub-agents, as 
they may find proper. 





It will be recollected, that, some time ago, 
it was announced that Elias Hicks had set out 
on an extensive journey through the state of 
New York and into Canada. By a letter 
which we have before us from the western 
part of New York, it appears that he stopped 
short of Canada, proceeding no further west- 
ward than Rochester—that he had a number 
of meetings in that directions, some of which 
were large; but, says the letter, ** We do not 
think he has gained any ground by his coming 
amongst us, but the reverse, several who went 
to his meetings being more clearly sensible 
than ever before of his unsoundness.”’ 





A letter from Liverpool of 8th ult. conveys 
ithe satisfactory information, that our beloved 
friend, Thomas Shillito, arrived at that place 
on the fifth, after a passage of twenty- 
seven days, the weather being very fine most 
of the time, and no gales to contend with until 
the last day, when they had one of the sails 
split from top to bottom. The letter further 
states, that there had been a great tempest in 
the Irish channel a short time before they en- 
tered it, in which from twenty to thirty vessels 
were lost, and in some instances the whole of 
the crews perished; that our ancient Friend 
esteemed it a favour they had been detained 
by contrary winds, otherwise it seemed pro- 
bable they would have been in the very thick- 
est of the storm. 

NOTICE. 

The collecting committee of the Bible As- 
sociation will meet on fifth day evening, the 
2Ist inst. at half past seven o’clock. 


We learn from the Columbus Enquirer that 





|the Indian council which assembled in the 


Creek Nation on the 13th ult. has adjourned. 
The object of its meeting was to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of the emigration west 
of the Mississippi river in accordance with the 
views of the government, as expressed in the 
recent talk of President Jackson to the Creek 
Indians. ‘The council has requested the agent, 
Colonel Crowell, to apprise the resident of 
the positive determination of the nation not to 
relinquish the present territory, but to remain 
and submit to the laws of Alabama. 

Savannah Georgian. 
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